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THE CELEBRATED 


EURYSCOPE 
LENSES 


| SERIES AND IV. 
" 

ONSTRUCTED by the greatest 


living optical firm — VOIGT-— 
ALANDER & SON, Braunschweig, Gere 
many — are still to the fore. They are 
unsurpassed for Portraiture, yielding, like 
no other existing lenses, beautiful clear- 
ness, softness, depth of focus, atmosphere 
and roundness, without which qualities 
no photographic portrait can be either 
life like or a work of art. 


” For speed, too, they ‘are unequalled. 


By 
<<. 


Sold only by dealets in photographic 
supplies and the sole American agents, 


BEN]. FRENCH 
& COMPANY | 
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An OLD SerrLer — By C. S. Luitwieler 


Some Desultory Thoughts on “Art” 


HAROLD HUTCHINSON 


To the amateur who has learned turn out a good negative and a clean 
the simpler branches of the technical print with reasonable certainty, and 
side of his chosen hobby, who can who has some idea of beauty and a 
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desire to express it by photographic 
means, the ordinary photographic 
magazine is more or less of a delu- 
sion and a snare. With the idea that 
he will gain help from them, he reads 
some half a dozen a month for a 
year, only to come to the conclusion 
that the illustrations, for his purposes, 
are largely unsatisfactory, and to dis- 
cover that photographers are at log- 
gerheads among themselves over the 
great question of art. He turns his 
attention to exhibitions and salons, 
attends such as are within his reach, 
and obtains as many reproductions 
of accepted photographs as fall in 
his way, only to learn that the crite- 
rion of judgment is not art, but “a 
distinct evidence of individual artistic 
feeling and execution,” which is a 
very different thing. 

With only such knowledge of art 
as comes from a moderately good 
taste and desultory reading, he never- 
theless thinks he sees that the striv- 
ing for individuality almost inevitably 
leads to photographs which, while 
they may be more or less original, 
depart, in virtue thereof, to some ex- 
tent from the highest ideals, and 
often to an extent that is strictly 
commensurate with their individu- 
ality. The tendency of the great 
exhibitions is to call first for indi- 
viduality and secondly for artistic ex- 
cellence; or, at least, such is the 
result they obtain. Consequently 
various processes are resorted to 
which, while they might be of con- 
siderable service when properly han- 
dled, are made the vehicle of obtain- 
ing the much sought originality, and 
often would be better left untried. 
Unless the young amateur has a 
pretty strong head, he will be led off 
by example into wilds where he will 
be hopelessly lost, both as an artist 
and as a photographer. 

Let me exemplify one error by a 
picture which was accepted at a re- 
cent salon and illustrated by a full- 
page cut in the Photographic Times 
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for May, 1900, a landscape by N. W. 
Carkhuff. The print has been ma- 
nipulated so as to give the impression 
of the strongest light coming from a 
certain quarter of the sky, while the 
shadows of the sheep fall at an angle 
of more than ninety degrees from that 
direction. This may be original, but 
is it art? Nor is this the only case 
of exactly the same fault appearing in 
recent salon pictures. It is reterred 
to here merely because the illustration 
may easily be obtained for examina- 
tion. Such things show a crying 
need for more careful judging along 
certain lines. 

With all the current talk about art 
as shown in photography, why, if they 
really believe that their work is artis- 
tic, do not photographers choose their 
judges for a salon solely among such 
painters as are recognized as artists, 
men who necessarily will be free from 
opinions as to the particular photo- 
graphic medium employed, with direc- 
tions for them to select the pictures 
to be hung, solely on artistic merit ? 
Why not for once forget originality 
as a fetish and see what could be 
obtained by such a jury? 

Several tendencies in the photo- 
graphic world may be seen by even 
a cursory observer. One is that of 
turning to portraiture as the generally 
chosen ground of expression, It is 
amusing to hear photographers tell 
each other that it is the only branch 
worthy of serious thought, because in 
it one can and must arrange his whole 
picture and thereby answer to the 
world the question of whether or not 
he is an artist. The real fact is (let 
us whisper it with bated breath) that 
comparatively it is easy! And _ that 
is the main reason that it is so largely 
followed. The photographer who 
starts to make a portrait usually 
works indoors, where, take notice, he 
has everything under control. He 
must, it is true, compose his picture, 
but the elements are under contro! 
In landscape or marine work the 
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by rare strength and delicacy of feeling both in composition and color. 


A contribution to THe PxHoro Era from one of Scotlands ablest photographers, A. 


Cochrane, of Glasgow. His work illustrates typical Scottish scenes which are characterized 
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photographer must prove that he is 
an arfist, if at all, in spite of many 
elements that are beyond his power 
to change or modify. He must make 
his picture as well as the portrait ar- 
tistic, and he must do it under con- 
ditions not entirely of his own choos- 
ing. Which is the rarer, an artistic 
photographic landscape or an artistic 
photographic portrait? The conclu- 
sion is obvious, 

Another tendency both in portrait- 
ure and landscape is to resort to 
heavy shadows with but little detail 
visible or to misty effects. This is 
due to several causes,— partly to a re- 
action from the era of excessive de- 
tail that preceded, and in so far is but 
aswing of the pendulum; partly to 
a striving for originality among a few 
which has been copied by the many ; 


Narcissus — By H. A. Hess 


and quite largely to a notion that 
such things are in and of themselves 
artistic. Such is one of the photo- 
graphic ideas of art. How many ac- 
cepted pictures might be described 
with Coleridge : — 


“1 saw a something in the sky 
No bigger than my fist : 
At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed a mist. 
It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist.” 


In landscape or marine work, except 
for the limited field of twilight, night, 
or foggy scenes, in so far as the sub 
ject is lost to view, the picture is 
damaged ; and, while this is not al 
ways true in portraiture, it remains 
a fact that many photographs pass 
muster because the worker in “the 
only branch worthy of serious 
thought” dares not trust himself to 
composition. He indicates a few de 
tails by a spot or two of light, and 
leaves the picture, which he could not 
make, to the artistic imagination of 
the spectator, with whom the credit 
rests. 

These tendencies denote only too 
plainly that the photographer does 
not feel entirely sure of himself. The 
striving for individuality, as an end in 
and of itself, is a confession of weak- 
ness, which often is emphasized by 
the means that are used in its pur- 
suit. The prevalent and frequently 
acrimonious discussion as to whether 
photography is an art, and the pho- 
tographer an artist, is an admission 
of a sense of doubt. When a work 
of art is produced, it thereupon exists 
as a fact, and its creator is an artist: 
the means are subsidiary, and have 
no bearing on the matter whatever. 
The medium that is employed may 
be more or less permanent, and so 
more or less wisely chosen for the 
expression of the artistic impulse ; but 
the result is without question and be- 
yond cavil. Why, then, this wordy 
argument? Why this fear lest the 
photographer be not acknowledged an 
artist? Simply that he is not so sure 
of the fact himself. It is the pre- 
tender and the charlatan who advance 
their claims most loudly in all fields: 
the man who is certain of his footing 
walks upright and with no outcry. 
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When the photographer has become 
in artist, he will need no trumpet to 
nnounce the fact, nor will he find it 
1ecessary to create artificial standards 
{ judgment for his work. Questions 
of originality as now employed, argu- 


ments about “chance” pictures, and 
‘artistic’ mediums, will pass away, 
and instead the whole question will 
be, Is this man’s picture a work of 
art? And it is not the photographer 
who will finally answer the question. 


Ozotype 


A FEW NOTES ON 


A NEW PROCESS 


ALVIN LANGDON COBURN 


HE readers: of the 
Puoro Era who 
have heard of ozo- 
type will doubtless 
be glad to know 
something a_ little 
more definite of the 
new process, and that the solutions 
and pigments for its production are 
about to be placed on the market in 
Great Britain. In fact, before you 
are reading these words, the mate- 
rials will probably be within the 
reach of all on this side of the water 
possessing a few shillings. 

The inventor and patentee of the 
new printing method, Thomas Man- 
ley, has been experimenting for half 
a dozen years on varieties of the old 
carbon process; and, as is usual 
with most inventions dependent upon 
chemical formule, many failures 
have been necessary during the in- 
termediate steps which precede a 
reasonable amount of perfection. 

This state having at last, however, 
been reached, Mr. Manley lays the 
results before the public for the 
benefit of his fellow-photographers. 

Number twenty of the Amateur 
Photographer Library will be entitled 
“Ozotype,” and will fully explain the 
new method. From an advance 
copy of the book, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “With the author's compli- 
ments,” I transcribe and epitomize the 


following; and I sincerely hope that 
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even this brief outline may at least 
interest a few in the process, if not 
actually help in the making of prints. 

“Ozotype is a patented process of 
pigment or carbon printing by pho- 
tography, in which the material that 
is the permanent support of the 
picture is rendered sensitive to light, 
and a visible image printed thereon.” 
Ozotype is one of the simplest non- 
transfer carbon processes that have 
been discovered up to the present 
time. Any texture required is used 
as a basis upon which to build the 
final result. The paper or other ma- 
terial chosen is first coated. This is 
done by “throwing a pool” of “the 
bichromated solution” in the centre 
of the substance to be coated, and 
rapidly spreading it all over the sur- 
face with a flat hog’s-hair brush, 
some care being required that the 
solution is evenly distributed. 

The coated paper is then hung up 
in a dark room to dry, which will re- 
quire some fifteen or twenty minutes, 
or at most in a room lighted by a 
candle or half-turned gas-jet, as, when 
the sensitizing solution dries in con- 
tact with organic matter, it becomes 
sensitive to light, which while in the 
liquid state is not the case. 

The print is then made in the or- 
dinary manner, exposure to light re- 
quiring about the same length of 
time as a platinotype, only the ozo- 
type image is much more easily seen 
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PorTrair oF THOoMas Man_ey —By F. Holland Day 


before development. The print 
should be washed in water and then 
dried, when it is known as the 7z7¢za/ 
print; and in this state it may be 
kept indefinitely without diminishing 
or in any way affecting the result of 
the finished print. 

The next step is the joining of the 
“jnitial print’? with the “pigment 
plaster,’ which corresponds to the 
carbon tissue in the carbon process. 

This is done in the following so- 
lution :— 
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Weer « 40 ounces 
Glacial acetic acid 75 minims 
Hydrochinon . . . . . 20 grains 
Ferrous sulphate. . . . 5 grains 


This bath may be varied to suit dit 
ferent classes of negatives, as the 
density or color quality of the fin 
ished print will be found to be gov 
erned entirely by the strength of 
above solution. 

The print and plaster are squeegee: 
together and dried. Then or at an) 
time thereafter the print and _plaste! 
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are immersed in cold water for half 
an hour, after which it is transferred 
to a bath of clear hot water, when 
the backing of the “ plaster’’ may be 
removed by gently pulling. 

The matter of development then 
begins, which is proceeded with prac- 
tically the same as in the usual 
carbon method, much more freedom 
being allowed, however, for the indi- 
viduality of the maker. In_ this 
respect the ozotype will surely rank 
with Mr. Keiley’s glycerine platinum 
development, so ably set forth in a 
recent number of Camera Notes. 

As to the best and most advan- 
tageous papers to coat, it depends 
largely upon the effect desired. I 
personally find the rougher surfaces, 
such as John Dickinson’s hand-made 
papers or the better class of French 
charcoals, give a far more pleasing 
effect than the smoother surfaces ; 
but if, on the other hand, a rather 
finer texture is desired, the Royal 
Japan papers will be found excellent, 
and may be used with satisfactory 
results. 

Mr. Manley tells me that it is 
probable, before many months have 
passed, an American agency of the 
Ozotype Company will be established, 
where one may procure the coating 
solutions and also the “pigment 
plasters’ in a variety of sizes and 
colors. 

There are now two working exhib- 
its of the process at the Paris Ex- 


position,— one in the Art and another 
in the Science Department; and 
those interested in the subject and 
fortunate enough to visit the fair 
will do well to devote some time to 
the above-named exhibits, for one 
can always more easily understand 
the modus operandi of a new per- 
formance by seeing the actual result 
than by reading volumes of written 
descriptions. 

I have been making some experi- 
ments with ozotype during the past 
week, and find it easy to manipulate 
and satisfactory in many ways, quite 
apart from effect of different methods. 

Many of your readers will doubt- 
less remember noteworthy examples 
of the ozotype by Miss Mary Devens 
and Mrs. Margaret Russell, shown 
at the last annual exhibition of the 
Old Cambridge Photographic Club, 
noteworthy not only on account of 
the truly splendid results, but because 
they were made with the aid of only 
the most meagre information regard- 
ing the process, as issued in a very 
tentative form in a British photo- 
graphic journal. 

The feeling here in England is de- 
cidedly in favor of the ozotype. Let 
us hope that in it we have a medium 
which will be turned to good account, 
combining as it does permanency, 
delicacy, and adaptability to all sur- 
faces, and the possibility of being 
kept under nearly if not quite as 
much control as the gum bichromate. 
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The Ethics of Photography 


HERBERT WHYTE TAYLOR 


HETHER photogra- 
phy may properly be 
considered one of 
the fine arts is a 
delicate question, 
and one which has 
called forth eloquent 
and sometimes bitter dissertations 
and arguments from enthusiastic 
champions on each side of the ques- 
tion. We may safely contend that 
it is, at least, a valuable adjunct to 
art. But, aside from the question of 
art, the true ground to take is that 
work done with the camera should 
tend towards elevating the thoughts 
and lives of those who see the pho- 
tographs, as well as of the workers 
themselves. Since there are but 
few people who do not feel some 
degree of interest in pictures, good 
photographs may exert a_ powerful 
influence towards the higher educa- 
tion of the contemporary generation. 

Hence a certain responsibility for 
the moral status of our fellow-men 
should be impressed upon each ama- 
teur when his instrument is_ first 
purchased; and then, never losing 
sight of the possibilities for good or 
evil embodied in the combination of 
box and lens, a second thought in 
this vein should be bestowed upon 
each composition before the exposure 
is made. If all amateurs were guided 
by these principles, the world would be 
benefited by the acts of the great army 
of button-pushers, and many _ harsh 
condemnations of ‘kodak fiends” 
need never be uttered. Again, many 
worthless pictures would never be 
perpetrated, only to be consigned 
to the waste basket when finished; 
and here enters the item of expense. 

Naturally, much money which is 
now wasted on thoughtless exposures 
would be saved for photographs of real 
value and lasting interest. Regarding 
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the phase of expense in amateur pho- 
tography, all hobbies entail a greater 
or less use of money. It is a recog- 
nized fact that man requires some 
outlet for thought and action outside 
of his regular vocation: some hobby 
is necessary to prevent that narrow- 
ness of vision and dulness of mind 
and body which are the inevitable re- 
sult of continuing in one rut.  Pho- 
tography is as acceptable a side oc- 
cupation as is bicycle riding, fishing, 
or other recreation. What is de- 
manded is a change, a rest from the 
daily routine, although it may not 
be actually a physical rest, and, in 
fact, it is better not so. The money 
spent in pursuing a healthful hobby 
is not gone, but is invested; how 
judiciously invested depending upon 
the manner of pursuing the hobby. 

The line between duty and pleasure 
is a hard one to draw, and we find 
there is often a great temptation to 
neglect the things which ought to be 
done for those which should await the 
leisure hour. Photography becomes, 
in a sense, an immoral pursuit when 
it is allowed to encroach upon the 
time and finances needed in our 
regular occupation. There is also a 
proper place for the camera even in 
the time which may properly be given 
to it. One principal reason why 
photography is often spoken of dis- 
paragingly is because some users of 
hand cameras forget, in their eager 
desire to get something unusual, that 
their victims are human and have 
sensitive feelings. Much of the pain 
we endure is caused by the thought- 
less acts of others, and generally the 
perpetrators are the last ones who 
would intentionally cause suffering. 
But, as before suggested, the photog- 
rapher should try and think of pos- 
sible annoyance to others before 
making the exposure. 
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One would hardly take snap-shots 
of the mourners in a funeral pro- 
cession, That would be too palpably 
insulting, but the person who made 
the negative of a cow jumping over 
a cemetery monument probably did 
not realize that his act was really one 
of sacrilege. He merely saw that 
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he had obtained a brilliant effect by 
double exposure, and the editor of 
the magazine in which it appeared 
was apparently quite as thoughtless 
as to the influence for evil exerted by 
this picture. It may seem to some 
that this is a small point to make, but 
the principle is sound. 
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Another illustration is the case of 
in unusually stout lady, one particu- 
ily sensitive to ridicule, who was 
nade the victim of a snap-shot while 
in the act of climbing into a clumsy 
ountry wagon. The snapper caught 
ier When in the most ungraceful 
position, and unkindly sent her a 
copy of the photograph, first, how- 
ever, holding the poor lady up to 
the ridicule of mutual acquaintances. 
“Friends ’ would be an inappropriate 
definition for these people, although 
not one of them probably would have 
hurt her feelings as they did, had 
they stopped to think. 

An immoral use of the camera is 
in the taking of pictures of picnic 
parties when a group of young 
people, oftentimes comparatively 
strangers, are represented in affec- 
tionate attitudes. Even although 
the people may be brothers and sisters, 
that fact will not be known to many 
who may see the pictures. Disagree- 
able conclusions will still more likely 
be drawn should there be empty bot- 
tles strewn about, even though the 
original contents may have been 
merely tonic drinks. 

Still more questionable in taste are 
the studies of the human figure, 
which are so often met with, wherein 
a scantily dressed girl is pictured in 
a sentimental attitude, supposed to 
exemplify Hope, Faith, or another of 
the abstract virtues. Nudity may be 
made chaste at the hands of a skilful 
painter. He idealizes the figure and, 
what is more important, the face also. 
But a photographer is helpless in 
both points. His picture of a par- 
tially draped figure must necessarily 
be an exact likeness of the model, 
and will afford occasion for unpleasant 
comment from those who see the 
picture, especially any to whom the 
original may be known. 

Another misuse of the camera is 
as an aid to deception. There is 
merely a passing gratification in mak- 
ing a picture of a fisherman holding 
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up for admiration a fish which is 
nearer the camera by the length of 
the man’s arm, and is consequently 
distorted by the lens to enormous 
proportions. 

When photography was not so uni- 
versally understood as it is to-day, 
unscrupulous Spiritualists made a 
practice of using so-called spirit pict- 
to extort money f their 


ures trom 
dupes. <A_ very photo- 


short-timed 
graph would be made of the head of 
the person who was to impersonate 
the spirit, and on the same _ plate 
would be made a regular photograph 
of the dupe. When finished, the 
picture of the dupe would be seen 
with a shadowy head appearing in the 
background, the spirit face being so 
indistinct that a person whose imagi- 
nation had been sufficiently excited 
could be made to believe that he rec- 
ognized in the spirit face whomso- 
ever it was for the medium’s interest 
to claim that it represented. Such a 
misuse of photography is surely mor- 
ally wrong, if not indeed criminal. 

It may be, perhaps, rather drastic 
treatment to condemn all so-called 
freak pictures; but in a strict sense 
all perversions of the use of the 
camera are improper and immoral, 
just as athletic sport and card-play- 
ing become elements of danger to 
the moral health of the community 
when carried to excess and used for 
purposes of gambling. 

Photographers with esthetic tastes 
will not degrade their art by such 
misuses of their abilities. The earnest 
amateur finds material for artistic 
compositions at every turn. Indeed, 
it has been well said that there is a 
picture in your own dooryard if you 
will but open your eyes. The lover 
of nature will find pleasure in mak- 
ing beautiful landscapes or marine 
views, and what exercise can be more 
healthy for mind or body than a day 
in the open with a camera for com- 
pany? Nor is the pleasure of land- 
scape work confined to the operator 
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or limited to the hours devoted to short dresses or the first pair of trou- 
the trip. Such pictures will continue sers. An album of home-made pict- 
to be interesting long after they are ures of the rising generation, show- 
made, and will always be a source of | ing each change as months and years 


pleasure to friends. roll along, will be a sacred record in 
Should one’s taste lean towards after years. 
genre or portrait studies, the pleasure With so broad a scope for the le- 


of making the pictures will be shared — gitimate use of photography, it seems 
by the friends who pose for them. A a shameful waste of time and effort 
camera in the household is a most to spend the golden hours in making 
invaluable assistant for those in worthless pictures,— pictures which 
search of attractions for the home. warp the moral judgment both in the 
Many parents derive great pleasure taking and in the exhibiting. Let us 
from taking pictures of the children rather adopt a high standard, and 
as they pass from baby clothes to _ strive to live up to it. 
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A WoopLanp Way—By A. E. Fowler 
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JEFFERSON, ADAMS, AND MapIson 


Mt. Washington in Winter 


CHESTER 


years have 
passed since Darby 
Field led his band ot 
adventurers to the 
summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington. In the in- 
terim of time hun- 
dreds of feet have trod the Presidential 
range, and, unfortunately, some have 
never returned. In the memory of 
some is the story of the winter occu- 
pation of the mountain, when a party 
of men isolated themselves for months 
in the study of the weather. 

Excepting this incident midwinter 
ascents are rare. A number of 
people have ascended to Washington 
or Adams, some with cameras and 
some without, and it is needless to 
say rarely brought back any pictures. 
Crossing the range is, however, en- 
tirely different from the mere ascent 
of the mountain. Cameras and pro- 
visions have to be transported, and 
all preparations for emergencies at- 
tended to fully. 

Three camera enthusiasts, with 
pikes, snow-shoes, provisions, etc., to 
the weight of twenty pounds apiece, 
went up the head wall of King’s Ra- 
vine, over Madison, Adams, Jefferson, 
and Clay, to the summit of Washing- 
ton last winter, and down via both 
Tuckerman’s Ravine and the carriage 
road. For tive days we battled with 
the elements. One hundred and 
forty-four exposures were made, 
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lustrating the various winter effects 
of frost and snow, and curious phe- 
nomena of the summit. A most re- 


markable fact was the absence of 
injury to the apparatus. Although 
many times roughly handled and 


once sliding with the bearer down 
the icy slopes of Mt. Adams, not a 
plate was splintered. 

The terrors of a frost storm will 
never be recorded by photography ; 
but the memory remains of a race for 
life against a mountain hurricane, and 
imprisonment in the refuge hut, hud- 
dled around a stove for two days 
more. It can safely be stated that 
no man could endure over a half- 
hour’s exposure to a mountain frost 
cloud, which was plainly illustrated 
by our hundred-yard dash for fuel. 
Curiously enough, the exposure itself 
not responsible for the severe 
effects, but rather the suffocation 
which the frost-laden wind brings on 
by contracting the throat and lungs. 

The monotonous imprisonment was 
broken by the most dazzling sunshine 
of a perfect mountain day. Vast 
panoramas unfolded themselves toward 
the ocean at Portland, the St. Law- 
rence valley, the Adirondacks, and 
Lake Champlain, with photographic 
conditions which were mountain per- 
fection. 

Sunrise on a mountain top is al- 
ways an interesting feature, and we 
find the winter ones no less inter- 
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or limited to the hours devoted to 
the trip. Such pictures will continue 
to be interesting long after they are 
made, and will always be a source of 
pleasure to friends. 

Should one’s taste lean towards 
genre or portrait studies, the pleasure 
of making the pictures will be shared 
by the friends who pose for them. A 
camera in the household is a most 
invaluable assistant for those in 
search of attractions for the home. 
Many parents derive great pleasure 
from taking pictures of the children 
as they pass from baby clothes to 


short dresses or the first pair of trou- 
sers. An album of home-made pict- 
ures of the rising generation, show- 
ing each change as months and years 
roll along, will be a sacred record in 
after years. 

With so broad a scope for the le- 
gitimate use of photography, it seems 
a shameful waste of time and effort 
to spend the golden hours in making 
worthless pictures,— pictures which 
warp the moral judgment both in the 
taking and in the exhibiting. Let us 
rather adopt a high standard, and 
strive to live up to it. 


A WoopLanp Way—By A. E. Fowler 
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Jerrerson, Adams, aND MapIson 


Mt. Washington in Winter 


CHESTER 


years have 
passed since Darby 
Field led his band of 
adventurers to the 
summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington. In the in- 
terim of time hun- 
dreds of feet have trod the Presidential 
range, and, unfortunately, some have 
never returned. In the memory of 
some is the story of the winter occu- 
pation of the mountain, when a party 
of men isolated themselves for months 
in the study of the weather. 

Excepting this incident midwinter 
ascents are rare. A number of 
people have ascended to Washington 
or Adams, some with cameras and 
some without, and it is needless to 
say rarely brought back any pictures. 
Crossing the range is, however, en- 
tirely different from the mere ascent 
of the mountain. Cameras and pro- 
visions have to be transported, and 
all preparations for emergencies at- 
tended to fully. 

Three camera enthusiasts, with 
pikes, snow-shoes, provisions, etc., to 
the weight of twenty pounds apiece, 
went up the head wall of King’s Ra- 
vine, over Madison, Adams, Jefferson, 
and Clay, to the summit of Washing- 
ton last winter, and down via both 
Tuckerman’s Ravine and the carriage 
road. For five days we battled with 
the elements. One hundred and 
forty-four exposures were made, il- 
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lustrating the various winter effects 
of frost and snow, and curious phe- 
nomena of the summit. <A most re- 
markable fact was the absence of 


injury to the apparatus. Although 
many times roughly handled and 


once sliding with the bearer down 
the icy slopes of Mt. Adams, not a 
plate was splintered. 

The terrors of a frost storm will 
never be recorded by photography ; 
but the memory remains of a race for 
life against a mountain hurricane, and 
imprisonment in the refuge hut, hud- 
dled around a stove for two days 
more. It can safely be stated that 
no man could endure over a _half- 
hour’s exposure to a mountain frost 
cloud, which was plainly illustrated 
by our hundred-yard dash for fuel. 
Curiously enough, the exposure itself 
is not responsible for the severe 
effects, but rather the suffocation 
which the frost-laden wind brings on 
by contracting the throat and lungs. 

The monotonous imprisonment was 
broken by the most dazzling sunshine 
of a perfect mountain day. Vast 
panoramas unfolded themselves toward 
the ocean at Portland, the St. Law- 
rence valley, the Adirondacks, and 
Lake Champlain, with photographic 
conditions which were mountain per- 
fection. 

Sunrise on a mountain top is al- 
ways an interesting feature, and we 
find the winter ones no less inter- 
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Clay, 5,550 ft 


Washington, 6,293 ft. 


JEFFERSON OVER THE Great GULF 
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esting than the summer displays. 
As the sun breaks out over the dark 
mass of the Carter range, it dispels 
the delicate ring of color on the hori- 
zon which exists even in a cloudless 
sky in winter. Turning behind us, 
we can see the crest of Lafayette in 
the distance just light up with the 
rays of the sun, and to its right is the 
enormous shadow of Washington in 
the atmosphere above Vermont. A 
few seconds more and the cone of 
darkness falls upon the earth, and 
approaches us rapidly, leaving only a 
few seconds for photographic work. 

The sun at its first appearance is 
brilliant, yet the eye does not tire in 
looking constantly at it, as in the case 
of summer. The sunsets are natu- 
rally the complement of the sunrise, 
with the shadow of the mountain pro- 
jected on the eastern sky. 

Most wonderful of all the mountain 
phenomena is the frost work or 
feathers, which gather on all exposed 
places, and transform the region into 
a white fairy-land. It does not usually 
snow at this elevation, but the frost 
condenses on the windward exposures 
in beautiful feather masses, which, in 
constant winds, sometimes attain a 
very great length. The frost feathers 
always grow into the wind, and never 
in the lee, unless a current of wind is 
constantly shifting. In this case the 
snow appears as a layer of feathers 
about an inch long, a condition we 
found on the summit of Mt. Adams 
at 5,794 feet elevation. 

On the southern exposures we find 
more ice than frost. When the foot 
sinks in the crust, the snow packed 
down solidifies into ice, and it some- 
times happens that the high wind will 
blow away the softer crust, leaving a 
line of icy footprints elevated above 
surface. Examples of wind-carving 
similar to this are numerous, and 
their formation been followed 
with ease. The snow-crust surface 
is broken by a fragment of ice falling 
heavily upon it. The wind, laden 
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with minute particles, sweeps in ; and 
in a short time a table of snow crust 
is left elevated above the softer snow 
pedestal, and overhanging where the 
snow has been blown from beneath. 
Under the sun’s rays the overhang 
may gradually curve down from its 
weight until it reaches the new snow 
level. 

The temperature plays strange 
freaks with the camera. On leaving 
the hut on Mt. Madison for the chilly 
air outside, the metal shutters refuse 
to work from the frozen moisture be- 
tween the blades. Another curious 


skin peels from the face entirely, yet 
under the exciting conditions the 
effects are passed unnoticed. The 
mountains are a region of great ex- 
tremes; and while on Madison, at 
four thousand feet elevation, we were 
cold under shelter, on Washington, 
two days later and at an altitude half 
as high again, we moved in golf 
trousers and sweater at Midnight 
without inconvenience. 

One evening, on the summit, we 
were treated to a beautiful auroral 
display of pale green streamers reach- 
ing far up towards the zenith. It 


SHADOW OF WASHINGTON AT SUNRISE 


trouble occurs when a picture is taken 
immediately after stepping into the 
shadow of a peak or large rock. The 
body feels the chill instantly, and the 
moisture inside the camera condenses 
on the plate in a miniature snow- 
storm, and the lens and _ shutters 
frost up. A few moments’ wait be- 
fore photographing under these con- 
ditions allows the camera to come to 
normal temperature. 

The snow crust is painfully cold, 
and the palm of the hand might be 
frozen on one side while being sun- 
burned on the top. The heat from 
the sun is reflected from the crust, 
and the human body gets a double 
dose. After two or three days the 
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was moonlight, and the horizon line 
at about sixty miles seemed as dis- 
tinct as in a summer day. Down 
below us on the valley plain of the 
Androscoggin were the twinkling 
electric lights of Berlin, about fifteen 
miles away, and the occasional head- 
light of a Grand Trunk locomotive. 
The mountain camera was set up 
in the shelter of the old “ Tiptop,” 
with a Ross-Goerz of about 6-inch 
focus. The exposure was started at 
exactly midnight, and continued for 
about thirty-five minutes; and the 
negative recorded all these conditions, 
including the star trail of Capella, 
which of course moved during ex- 
posure. A large streamer remained 
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W. W. Hart and IL. E. Vernon 
Pike Exercise ON ADAMS 


stationary during exposure, and shows 
on the negative. In order to ensure 
stability, the camera was embedded 
in blocks of snow crust, so that only 
the lens fronts were open to the air. 

Under the clear morning sun 
several exposures were made by 
swinging the camera on its axis, and 
the resulting plates matched _per- 
fectly. A joined print was then 
made, copied, and the new negative 
retouched and enlarged, making a 
picture about forty inches in length. 
The secret of success in the winter 
photographs is color-sensitive 
plates, with lenses of long focus. 
The abundance of light makes stop- 
ping-down necessary, and gives prac- 
tically a fixed focus camera. On ac- 
count of the numerous accidents in 
climbing, a strong box was fitted 
over, taking interchangeably a 9g-inch 
focus lens with a Unicum shutter 
and a 6-inch Ross-Goerz with a Thorn- 
ton-Pickard. On the top of the ap- 
paratus was a_ heliograph, by which 
communication was had with below 
in emergencies. 

One never tires of shadows in the 
mountain region. As the sun sets 
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in the evening, the 
great ravines are 
boldly outlined by 
the increased con- 
trast. We are con- 
vinced that the win- 
ter is the superior 
time for photographs 
illustrating topogra- 
phy, as then only do 
the great ravines 
stand out in relief 
in the photograph. 
In the clear air of a 
wintry day we can 
», look across the gulf 
to the slopes of 
Adams and Madison, 
and see the huge 
rocks projecting 
through the snow 
with marvellous dis- 
tinctness, although it is an air line of 
nearly three miles. 

From the peak of Jefferson we 
look across the Great Gulf to Wash- 
ington itself. The huge buttresses 
of Mt. Clay, in some places too 
steep to hold the snow surface, pro- 
ject through the crust, and form 


THe Lion’s Heap 


Separating Huntington’s from Tuckerman’s Ravine 
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in bold figures 
the numbers 
“4161.” The 
sky above is 
most delicately 
shaded, from 
the deeper tints 
to an almost 
gray horizon. 
This is shown 
in the illustra- 
tions of frost 
work, where 
the isochro- 
matic plates 
easily show the 
differences. A huge shadow comes 
from the humps of Clay; and its 
sharp outline may be traced from the 
extreme bed of the Great Gulf, three 
thousand feet below. Another im- 
pressive scene may be noticed from 
the slope of King’s Ravine, when the 
sun disappears behind the Nowell 
Ridge, and throws the shadow on the 
icy head wall. 

The color of the ice deposits on 
the darker rocks makes one yearn 


ADAMS 


Notice telegraph poles in ice of the Alpine garden 


MT. 


for the era of color photography. 
Layers of transparent ice, three and 
four inches through, shine with the 


most delicate tints of green and 
white; and the eye never tires of 


gazing at them. 

A systematic photographic study 
of Mt. Washington is of the utmost 
value, especially in regard to clouds, 
halos, and other weather phenomena 
of the summit. This is the task for 


the coming winter. 


Boorr’s SPUR 


Slope toward Tuckerman’s Ravine 
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A New HampsHireE LANpscaPt — By A. C. SMITH 


What is Legitimate in Artistic 
Photography 


[A paper read before the Chicago Society of Amateur Photographers | 


is legitimate in pho- 
tography ?”’ is one 
which every worker 
must answer for him- 
self or herself. No 
cut and dried rule 
can be laid down by which a photo- 
graphic product must be gauged, 
unless it be the rule that anything 
and everything is legitimate which 
produces artistic results. Many am- 
ateurs have been sighing for recogni- 
tion at the hands of the artist and 
the art-loving public. They have ad- 
vanced the proposition that at least 
some classes of work can rightly be 
classified as art,—their own work in 
particular, the other fellow’s after- 
wards. Mr. Joseph T. Keiley de- 
clares that “a small circle of men, 
having beheld drowsing the 
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frozen clasp of science the beautiful 
spirit of art, strove to awaken it from 
its icy slumber to add new beauty to 
the world.” I infer from this that 
the circle was very small, and the 
members of it all resided on Manhat- 
tan Island. I think I see Mr. Keiley 
and his friends at work with a tea- 
kettle thawing her out. Seriously, I 
infer that certain persons have ar- 
rived at a point of excellence where 
their products, if not already recog- 
nized, must soon be so by the artistic 
world. Laying aside the glacé part 
of it, there is much truth in his asser- 
tion; and, if we differ from him in 
belief, we have only to bear in mind 
that at least some artists recognize 
certain photographic products as ar- 
tistic, hence the holding of the salon 
in the rooms of the Art Institute. 
Now the answering of the question, 
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‘What is legitimate in photography ?” 
depends very largely on whether you 
care or do not care what the opinion 
of artists is in regard to photography 
or photographic products. Do you 
think that a committee of artists, se- 
lected to judge paintings, care how a 
certain painting was produced, pro- 
viding it is artistic in conception and 
correct in drawing and coloring,— in 
other words, true to nature? Do 
they care whether the pigment was 
applied with a palette knife or brush ? 
Judging from some of the late ex- 
amples of the impressionistic school 
which I have seen, they seem to ad- 
mire most those pictures in which the 
pigment was spread with a mason’s 
trowel, and the coloring the most 
vivid that the manufacturer can fur- 
nish. It is the vesu/¢t the committee 
judges by, not the method employed. 

If the result, then, is all that is 
looked for, then azy means employed 
to secure a good result is legitimate. 
Personally, I believe that any method 
or practice is legitimate which will 
produce an artistic result. I believe 
that the means is justified by the 
end. IL believe that it is just as 
legitimate to reduce the high lights in 
the negative by means of emery 
flour as.it is to reduce them with a 
ferricyanide reducer. I believe it is 
just as legitimate to touch up a nega- 
tive with a brush and color in order 
to add strength to a high light as it is 
to acquire that strength by local 
treatment with a mercury or other 
intensifier. 

There are doubtless those present 
who would answer, “ But the emery 
flour method is a mechanical method, 
while the ferricyanide of potassium 
method is a chemical one.” How 
about reducing a negative by rubbing 
it with alcohol? That is a mechani- 
cal method, and yet nobody ever 
dreamed of it being anything but 
legitimate. How about retouching 
a negative with color in order to 
strengthen a high light? Is that 
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mechanical? is 


chemical or 
neither. It is therefore the artistic 
method. It is just as artistic as it 


is for a painter to accentuate a high 
light on the top of a wave by means 
of a daub of white paint. 

Mr. Keiley says that the artist 
that, to 


holds be an artist, “he 


Tirep — By Dr. Detletsen 


must select the best from nature, 
compose it into a picture as_ his 
taste and imagination may dictate, 
and present it through the medium 
of his own color and line.” I in- 
terpret this to mean that nature is 
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not always artistic. I believe this to 
be true. We all know that under 
certain conditions of light and shade 
a certain tree, rail fence, and road 
naturally compose themselves into a 
picture ; while under other conditions 
of light they are simply pieces of 
nature devoid of artistic feeling. A 
negative made under the latter con- 
ditions, then, cannot of itself, without 
manipulation on the part of the 
worker, produce an artistic print; 
but is it not possible to so manipulate 
the negative or print or both as to 
produce a picture? Is a picture so 
produced an illegitimate one? By 
no means. The man who has the 
ability to make a picture from such 
a negative must be classed as an 
artist. He has the feeling for the 
artistic, and has the capability to pro- 
duce from a mere record of shape or 
outline a picture,—a work of art. I 
have never heard of any one who 
objected to toning a print to sepia by 
means of uranium on the grounds 
that it was not legitimate ; but I have 
heard men claim that a platinotype 
in two colors, black and flesh tint, 
was not legitimate photography. 
Why? If chemical means are legiti- 
mate, then such a print must be 
legitimate, for the tones were pro- 
duced with oxalate of potash and 
mercury. There is no doubt in my 
mind about the legitimacy of such 
work ; and, further, there is no doubt 
in my mind that a platinotype print 
tinted with water-color washes is 
legitimate. If it is legitimate to tint 
chemically, why should it not be 
legitimate to tint artistically ? 

If you have the ability to produce 
a beautiful picture, a picture which 
can truly be classed as a work of art, 
then I believe that any method is 
justifiable which will produce such 
results. You would not hesitate to 
spot a print with sepia or any other 
water-color; you would not hesitate 
to spot out holes in a platinum print 
with India ink. Then why should 
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you hesitate to take a step farther 
and add a tint of water-color, provid- 
ing you have the ability and the tint 
would add charm to the picture ? 

Photography, to be reeognized as 
art, must produce artistic results. If 
you can get these results chemically, 
well and good ; but, if you cannot get 
them chemically, get them, no matter 
how. Men should be judged by their 
works: pictures should be judged by 
their artistic merits, not by the process 
of making. 

If you vignette a picture, do you 
not improve, or at least try to improve, 
on that which the negative would 
naturally produce of itself? By your 
skill as a vignetter shall you be judged. 
If you do it well, you are an artist. 
If you do it poorly, you are a black- 
smith. 

It is possible to chemically produce 
upon a sheet of paper a print in six 
colors. Whether it is possible to 
make an artistic print in this way, I 
am not prepared to say. In fact, 
I doubt it very much, for there would 
be many obstacles to overcome, and 
the chances of success would be one 
in five hundred or more. I presume 
that no one would question the legit- 
imacy of such a print if they knew 
how it was made. Then why should 
they condemn a print in colors, the 
method of producing being unknown 
to them? Must a picture be accom- 
panied by a sworn statement as to 
how it was produced before it will be 
accepted by a committee ? 

You would not accept a picture that 
was perfect as regards composition, 
tonality, and everything that goes to 
make a picture, providing the maker 
had so trimmed and mounted his print 
as to make the water in it appear as 
running up hill. You would judge 
such a picture, not by the composition, 
but by the finished result. If it is 
results you are looking for, then brush 
work, in black or tints, certainly is 
legitimate. If all hand work or art 
work placed upon a print is to be 
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construed as illegitimate, then every 
gum print must be excluded from the 
realm of photography. 

I believe it is legitimate to put into 
a finished print, with brush and _ pig- 
ment, high lights and shadows which 
the negative failed to produce. I be- 
lieve it is legitimate to scratch in high 
lights on a finished print if the work is 
done in such a manner as not to offend 
the eye and it improves the print. 

It is a common practice among 
workers in gum to remove the wet 
pigment from the paper by means 
of a brush, in order to produce high 
lights which did not exist in the 
negative. It is also a common prac- 
tice among the same workers to pro- 
duce high lights in the finished and 
dried print by removing the pigment 
with a piece of India rubber. If it is 
legitimate to produce these effects 
with brush or rubber, who shall say 
that it is not equally legitimate to re- 
move the pigment with a knife? What 
is legitimate in gum work must be 
equally legitimate in platinotype, bro- 
mide, or any other work. 

I am aware that there are a certain 
class of amateur and professional pho- 
tographers who will die hard when 
it comes to the point of admitting 


that any method of manipulation is 
legitimate. 

This class will use bolting-cloth as 
a means of softening a print and pro- 
ducing that which could not be 
produced by direct printing from the 
negative. ‘They will use masks, some 
of them most hideous in shape, to cut 
out that which would naturally print 
if the mask was not interposed. They 
will print in clouds in a picture which 
had no clouds; and yet, when a man 
undertakes to scratch in high lights 
which did not appear in his negative, 
high lights which possibly made a 
picture out of an otherwise poor 
print, they hold up their hands in holy 
horror and cry, “ That is not legitimate 
photography !”’ 

There is no such thing as _ illegiti- 
mate photography. There is poor 
photography, medium photography, 
and good photography. There is ar- 
tistic and inartistic photography. The 
scratching of a print, the adding to 
it of a shadow, the coloring of it by 
mechanical or chemical means, does 
not always make it a picture; but, 
from my point of view, it is not 
illegitimate, by any means, and, if 
it is successfully, should be 
applauded, and not condemned. 
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London Letter 


PERCY 


SPENT a few days 
recently in one of 
our English “play- 
grounds,” pleas- 
ure resorts, and was 
surprised at the 
number of people 
carrying cameras. I believe I saw 
nearly a hundred in the course of 
less than a week,—all kinds, big and 
little, hand and stand. But the hand 
cameras preponderated, while after 
them came the American pattern that 
shuts up into a black box. The old- 
style English bellows cameras were 
decidedly in the minority. I observed 
another point, also, that is worth com- 
menting upon,— the manner in which 
the numerous photographers carried 
their cameras. By far the largest 
number had them in the hand. Even 
one young lady on a bicycle adopted 
this inconvenient plan, and had con- 
sequently only one hand for manag- 
ing her machine,— a somewhat risky 
proceeding. A few swing their ap- 
paratus over one shoulder by a strap, 
greatly to the detriment of their shirt 
fronts. Nota single person adopted 
the Alpine riicksack method that I 
have so often advocated,—the most 
convenient of all, whether for small 
or large cameras, for short distances 
or long ones. But time will doubt- 
less bring about a change in carrying 
methods ; and it is quite certain that 
the riicksack system, which leaves 
hands and arms free and needs no 
strap across the chest, will come into 
general use. Photography the 
dark room been enormously 
simplified. There is room for consid- 
erable improvement regard to 
operations in the field. 

One important change that is 
almost certain to revolutionize the 
photographer’s kit is the steady im- 
provement in celluloid films and the 
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more general adoption of cut films ; 
for the rolled films are a nuisance in 
development, no matter what the 
makers say about them. But no 
films made as yet are really equal to 
the glass plates, though I believe we 
shall not have long to wait for a 
great change in that direction. It 
appears that cut films are sliced from 
a block, while roller films are coated 
on glass. To this difference in prepa- 
ration, according to Mr. A. Haddon, 
who spoke recently before one of 
the London photographic clubs, the 
defects of flat films may be traced, 
because the pyroxyline was imper- 
fectly washed. He had _ recently 
visited a smokeless-powder factory, 
and found that the nitrated sawdust 
from which it was prepared was 
washed with hot water for a_fort- 
night, in order to entirely clear it 
from acid. He firmly believed that 
no user of pyroxyline for. photo- 
graphic purposes went to this trouble, 
and the consequence was acid _re- 
mained in the film and set up de- 
composition. Cotton-wool was used 
for making the pyroxyline; and it 
consisted of a series of minute tubes, 
so that the amount of washing neces- 
sary to clear them was immense. In 
the roller film, where of course the 
same state of things might originally 
exist, the solvents used tend them- 
selves to remove by decomposition 
that which, left in the other film, 
caused its early deterioration. How- 
ever, afew months will, I firmly be- 
lieve, show the world a change in 
film photography. The Secco Film 
Company, Wellington & Ward, and 
the newly established Thornton Film 
Company are each hard at work en- 
deavoring to perfect their particular 
films ; and it will be a matter of as- 
tonishment if important improve- 
ments are not made very soon. 
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From films to printing processes is 
but a step. Let me say a word or 
two upon this very vital question. 
The failings of photographs from a 
pictorial point of view are usually 
accentuated by the indiscriminate 
choice of a printing method. To 
choose a particular paper because it 
suits the subject seems to be the 
exception, while the rule is to take 
any paper that the photographer has 
by him, that the dealer offers, or 
that suits the negative. If a thin 
negative, the photographer will print 
it in P.O. P. or bromide; if dense, 
in carbon or platinum. To-day rough 
papers may be in fashion, to-morrow 
smooth ; last week brown tones, next 
week purple tones. And_ so the 
thoughtless photographer follows 
fashion, instead of exercising his own 
judgment; and, just as it happens, 
prints his snow scenes in sepia, wood- 
land views in red, or portraits in 
green. With him it might truly be 
said that photography is not an art, 
but only a mechanical process. Now 
each subject should be considered 
separately. Where doubt exists, one 
or two experimental prints ought to 
be made, not only upon different 
papers, but with various depths of 
printing. If this is conscientiously 
done, far better results would be 
seen from men whose manipulative 
capacity is superb, but who seem to 
think that handwork is the only 
thing, and headwork does not count. 
A point in reference to prints was 
recently raised by Mr. James Craig 
before the Edinburgh Society. He 
took up a brief for vignetting, now 
almost an obsolete style. “It is-a 
fact,” he said, “that in the ordinary 
course of vision we are constantly 
looking on vignetted pictures, and it 
is only by looking from a port-hole 
that we can do anything else. Even 
good paintings which are not appar- 
ently vignettes are so in the effect 
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obtained, for, though they seem to 
fill the square frame up to its corners, 
the feeling of intelligibility (which is 
at times not too oppressive, even in 
the centre) fails entirely as the mar- 
gins are approached. It would, of 
course, be as foolish to recommend 
the universal adoption of the vignette 
as it was to entirely veto it; but 
there can be no doubt that many 
photographs, unpresentable on ac- 
count of distracting or unbalanced 
marginal matter, may be rendered 
perfectly delightful by resorting to a 
method of treatment to which no 
natural or honest exception can be 
taken.” 

Turning to matters relative to 
the laboratory, a method of staining 
prints of green tone is recommended 
by J. Raphaels in a foreign contem- 
It is as follows : — 


porary. 

Gallic acid . 5 
Acetate of soda ‘ 10 


Expose gelatino-chloride paper 
from a fourth to a sixteenth of the 
time necessary to obtain an ordinary 
print, and place it in the above mixt- 
ure, face upward. Develop until the 
print is somewhat stronger than it 
is to be when finished, wash and fix 
in a ten per cent. solution of hypo. 
When washed and dried, the print is 
of an agreeable green color. 

The latest in lenses has just been 
put upon the market by Messrs. 
Voigtlander. This instrument works 
at f 2.3, a marvellously large aper- 
ture; and another novel feature is 
found in the mount, which is of mag- 
nalium, an alloy of aluminium and 
magnesium, very much lighter than 
brass, and having sundry other ex- 
cellent points. It is so hard that 
sheet aluminium can be cut with a 
magnalium knife. 
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The Crucible 


The length of development is de- 
pendent on the kind of paper to be 


used. A platinum print needs a 
contrasty negative, with half- 
tones. The same negative would 


probably make a poorer print on 
printing - out glossy papers or on 
Velox, Dekko, etc. Especially for 
enlarging does one want these thinner 
negatives. Otherwise the light thrown 
upon the bromide paper through the 
clear-glass shadows of the negative 
causes solarization, and the prints are 
flat. The blacks develop to a dull, 
over-exposed appearance, instead of 
giving the velvety blacks of correct 
prints. Overdense negatives are bad 
for platinum, as the paper is exposed 
so long to the air compared to a 
quicker printer. On the other hand, 
we find that silver prints, which are 
required to be toned to the darker 
shades of purple, are best made from 
these same over-developed negatives. 
This is especially true in negatives 
by ray filters on iso plates, which 
show color values rather than clouds. 
In general, however, isochromatic and 
ray filter plates, particularly cloud 
negatives, should be kept thin. 


The Safety Negative File is a handy 
device for filing negatives both for 
easy reference and also for protection 
from injury. It is made from tough 
leatheroid paper, and resembles a 
pocket-book in arrangement. Each 
plate is kept separated from the next 
by ears between, and the package is 
kept together by a stout cord. <A 
record table on the outside completes 
the efficiency of the device. 5 cents. 


The combined bath is the subject 
of much criticism. For the benefit 
of those who will use the single bath 
we can say that experiments show 
that, when the operations are well 
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done, the fading is inconsiderable, 
compared careless operation. 
What is commonly done is to cur- 
tail the washing, which leaves hypo 
in the fibre, to yellow and decay the 
paper ; and the baths are frequently 
overtaxed by putting in more prints 
than there is gold for. For every 
five or six prints a trifle of fresh so- 
lution should be added. 


When packing plates back into 
the boxes after exposure, avoid using 
newspaper as separator. We_ have 
known personally of cases where the 
resulting negatives on development 
had the impression of the type trans- 
ferred to the film, thus ruining valu- 
able exposures. If the films are 
dusted carefully and placed face to 
face, and then wrapped in the black 
paper in which they are generally 
packed, they will usually be safe 
enough from accident. 


Pyrogallic acid in crystalline form 
is indeed a novelty. We have be- 
come so used to the feathery form 
that we have never realized the 
advantages of crystalline structure. 
The new pyro is made evidently by 
crystallization from solution, and is 
more compact in bulk, occupying far 
less space than the former. It dis- 
solves readily, and works the same as 
the common variety, made by subli- 
mation. 

The cinematograph has _ recently 
been put to a thoroughly practical 
use in photographing machinery in 
action. This, of course, saves much 
explanation and drawing of diagrams 
by manufacturers, since the moving 
picture shows at a glance just how 
the machine operates, instead of re- 
quiring long description by the 
makers. 
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Book 


Wirth NATURE AND A CAMERA. By 
Richard Kearton, F. Z. S. Pictures 
by Cherry Kearton. Cassell & Co. 
So much is written at the present 
time in connection with camera work 
that is of but little practical worth, or 
that a busy man can afford to devote 
his time reading, that when a_ book 
like this appears it is truly refreshing. 
From the very start the interest 
deepens, and we seem to be in the 
very nooks of St. Kilda, and sharing 
the exploits of the natu- 
ralist and his photographic 
companion. The work is 
written in a very pleas- 
ing and bright vein, and 
before you are aware of it 
you are in full sympathy 
with the author. The 
happy combination of a 
field naturalist anda 
brother photographer has 
produced a book not only 
deeply interesting from a 
scientific standpoint, but 
finely illustrating the dif- 
ferent habits and ways of 
the different animals and 
birds with its nearly two 
hundred _ photographs. 
We cannot help admire 
the daring, as well as many 
foolhardy risks taken to 
photograph the cliff birds 
in their native haunts, or wading 
waist deep in streams to secure a 
negative of some modest bird nestled 
in some nook along the bank of 
the stream. But much of the book 
would have lacked illustration had it 
been otherwise. The last chapter, 
“Our Methods of Photography,” is 
full of interest. Many of us know to 
our sorrow the difficulties often at- 
tending the getting of a surf picture 
or some coveted seashore view from 
a slipping or jagged rock, but our 
efforts seem small to many of the ex- 
periences recounted in this chapter. 
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Notes 


If this work does not send hosts of 
amateur photographers into the woods 
and fields to study the haunts of our 
native birds and animals, and result 
in the accumulation of much of inter- 


est and value regarding them, we 
surely shall prove poor prophets. 


The book deserves wide circulation. 


That telephotography is a_ practical 
achievement is shown by a glance at 


CENTRAL Park—By A. B. Stillwell 


Telephotography,” by Thomas R. 
Dallmeyer, the pioneer in this field of 
optics. It takes up in a general way 
the properties of lenses, and is illus- 
trated by various diagrams of the 
formation of images, etc. The meth- 
ods of producing enlarged images are 
then discussed, and the practical ad- 
vantages of a telephotographic com- 
bination. The applications of the 
combinations to geology, natural his 
tory, mountains, inaccessible archi- 
tectural details, etc., are illustrated, 
and a chapter on working data is 
most valuable. 
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From the Photo Text Press we re- 
ceive a copy of “Photographic In- 
struction Text,” in neat, dark cloth 
binding. Examination of the book 
shows its very practical nature. De- 
velopment, printing, exposure, etc., 
are treated concisely, yet calling at- 
tention to the little exceptions which 
the amateur usually has to dig out 
for himself. By George H. Palt- 
ridge. Published by Photo Text 
Press, Chicago, 1900. 


New Poinrers FOR AMATEURS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY is the title of a vest 
pocket reference book put out by 
George E. Mellen, of Chicago. It 
contains many breezy hints on pano- 
ramas, lighting, exposures, develop- 
ing, etc., and it treats of so many 
novel features that the price, 20 
cents, is well deserved. A_ tabular 
record for exposures in the last 
pages in itself is a good investment. 
(George E. Mellen, Chicago.) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS — By Herbert A. Hess 
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Among the Clubs 


Editor of the PHOTO ERA: 

It is with much pleasure that the 
executive committee of the New 
England Photographic Association 
announces the fact that we are con- 
fident the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation, to be held at Back Bay, 
Boston (Copley Hall), September 
12-14, will be by far the largest and 
most interesting and instructive of 
any gathering we have yet held. 

Arrangements are nearly complete 
by which we intend to carry out a 
form by which our school of pho- 
tography will be of great benefit to 
all who attend. 

It is gratifying to note that all old 
members of our association and new 
ones who are constantly joining are 
manifesting such an interest in the 
convention. The exhibitions of pho- 
tographs will be large and of the 
finest quality. To the photographers 
who are undecided about coming we 
would say, Come: we will do you 
good, and you never will regret it. 

Yours fraternally, 
H. A. See. 
HOLYOKE, MASss., 
July 10, 


At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the 
Corliss Art and 
Camera Club the 
following officers 
were elected: J. S. 
McDaid, president ; 
John H. Wheeler, 
vice-president ; Miss 
Annie E. Brown, 
recording secretary ; 
Willard E. Porter, 
corresponding sec- 
retary; Edgar F. 
Noyes, treasurer ; 
chairman executive 
committee, Charles 
L. B. Anderson. 
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Providence Camera Club 


The annual meeting was held on 
June 13, 1900, in the rooms of that 
organization, in the Hodges Building, 
on Weybosset Street. A large at- 
tendance of the members was present, 
and considerable interest was shown 
in the result of the election of 
officers. 

At the meeting President Fred P. 
Wilbur, who has occupied the posi- 
tion of president for three years, but 
who declined to again be a candidate 
for the place, presided. 

The candidates were Mr. Christo- 
pher M. Lee and Mr. Fred E. Field. 
Mr. Lee was elected. The other 
officers elected were: vice-president, 
W. Penn Mather; recording secre- 
tary, D. H. Thornton; correspond- 
ing secretary, David B. Pike; treas- 
urer, E. A. Darling ; executive com- 
mittee for two years, Mrs. E. E. 
Hill, Arthur Winsor, R. Clyde 
L’Amoureux, and John W. Auty ; 
for overseer to fill a vacancy, Frank- 
lin W. Cummings. 


PitGrim CorraGe (1687), HINGHAM, Mass. 
Owned by A. L. Murdock 
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A Much Neglected Subject 


Ge, 


VELOX 


STONISHING as it 

may seem with the 
almost universal 
adoption of half- 
tones for purposes 
of illustration, a sur- 
prising indifference 
to the qualifications for reproduction 
is displayed in the selection of photo- 
graphs as copy. 

The success of a half-tone is largely 
dependent upon the copy ; and, if it is 
a photograph, it must possess certain 
properties. Half-tones are often criti- 
cised without a comparison between 
the proof and original, which is most 
unfair. 

If the fact that the process is more 
than half photographic is kept in 
mind, it would be reasonable to ex- 
pect that the critically inclined will 
render more intelligent judgment. 


6 


in 


DENNISON 


In spite of the vast improvements 
in the process, the difficulty of 
reproducing photographs increases. 
This is due principally to the advance- 
ment of photography as an art. With- 
in the last few years several papers 
have come into common use through 
the agency of which photographs are 
rendered extremely artistic. Results 
obtained heretofore only by paintings 
and drawings are now produced by 
these papers,— namely, bromide, plati- 
num, carbon, Velox, and a number 
of self-toning papers. 

It is these papers that make so 
much trouble for the maker ot half- 
tones. While the engraver thoroughly 
appreciates the truly artistic merits 
of the newer styles of photographic 
printing, and tries to faithfully repro- 
duce them, he is perforce more com- 
mercially inclined, and prefers that 
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photographs offered him for repro- 
duction shall be printed on the old- 
fashioned albumen or collodion papers. 

With the glossy surface papers 
there is more precision of detail and 
color, resulting in the acme of quality 
in the half-tone made from them. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the 
very nature of the half-tone is such 
that some of the strength of the pho- 
tograph is going to be lost. Ergo, 
why select a copy that has already 
lost from the original negative? All 
mat surface papers have a more or 
less porous texture which the en- 
graver’s camera is bound to repro- 
duce in conjunction with the picture 
upon their surfaces. The result is 
what is termed a grainy half-tone, or 
one in which the more delicate tones 
are badly broken up or lumpy. This 
is especially noticeable in vignettes, 
doubly so where there is no reduc- 
tion from the original. 

Of all the above-mentioned papers, 
the fine-grained platinum is_ prefer- 
able if the glossy surfaces cannot be 
obtained. This is the nearest ap- 
proach in texture to the albumen, 
and holds about the same amount of 
color. 


PLATINUM 


Velox is especially undesirable, as 
it makes a more or less black and 
white print ; and, of course, the half- 
tone from it will be devoid of middle 


tones. 


Suffolk Eng. Co. 


AT THE TuRN IN THE Roap — By Chas. L. B. Anderson 
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VOL. v AUGUST, 1900 No. 2 


When earth repays with golden sheaves 
The labors of the plough, 
And ripening fruits and forest leaves 
All brighten on the bough. 
— Wordsworth. 


August comes singing 
Augest. through the harvest-fields, 
sickle in hand. With her dewy 
nights and sunny days comes also 
the ripening of fruits and flowers. 
The harvest season is begun, and it 
is a favorite theme for painters and 
artist photographers. 

During this month there will be 
many opportunities for the use of the 
camera on beautiful pastoral scenes. 
Along the road-side droops_ the 
golden-rod, heavy with sunshine ; and 
in the fields and old-fashioned gar- 
dens tall cardinal flowers, nastur- 
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tiums, marigolds, and asters form the 
decorative features of the August 
landscapes, and give color effects 
which only the lavish hand of Nature 
can paint. 
Against the neighboring hill, 

Huddled along the stone wall’s shady side, 

The sheep show white. Through the open door 

A drowsy smell of flowers — gray heliotrope 

And white sweet clover and shy mignonette — 

Comes faintly in, and silent chorus lends 

To the pervading symphony of peace. 


— Whittier. 


Carbon 


At the recent photographic 
Process. 


convention held at Newcas- 
tle-on-the- Tyne, the _ president, 
Thomas Bedding, in his inaugural 
address, called attention anew to the 
fact that the plan of printing in pig- 
mented gelatine, the carbon process, 
was perfected in that city nearly 
forty years ago by Mr. Joseph Wilson 
Swan. He it was who first devised 
the transfer method of development, 
in use to-day, which has never been 
improved upon except, perhaps, in 
the working details. Undoubtedly, 
carbon printing has attracted the 
least adverse criticism of any photo- 
graphic process in existence. The 
beauty and permanence of its images 
will not only satisfy the taste and ex- 
pand the soul of the artistic worker, 
but will defy alike the corroding in- 
fluence of time. We are not there- 
fore surprised to learn this fact from 
Mr. Bedding in the following flight 
of eloquence: When the New Zea- 
lander, spoken of by Macaulay, has 
finished his antiquarian studies of de- 
cayed London, and comes and places 
himself on the High Level Bridge to 
sketch or photograph the once mighty 
city on the Tyne, of the few things 
that will have escaped the destruc- 
tive influences of time, one, in all 
probability, will be a photographic 
print by the carbon process.”’ 


+. Gene? Owing to the late date 

in June at which we re- 
ceived the April issue of Photo Min 
iature, we were unable to comply 
with a suggestion of its editor, to 
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deny our identity with “A. Smiler,” 
author of the humorous satires on the 
new school recently published in 7he 
Photo American. We take this first 
opportunity to protest our innocence 
and regretfully deny the allegation. 
We say “regretfully deny” because 
the articles in question are so clever 
that we could almost wish they were 
our own. 


American At the risk of wearying our 
School. readers we again return to 
this subject, although, in the lan- 
guage of diplomacy, we thought the 
incident — closed. Some of our 
esteemed contemporaries, especially 
the stock house journals, maintained 
such a discreet silence on the sub- 
ject that we had almost concluded 
to settle down to silence, with the 
consciousness of duty well per- 
formed. But the July magazines 
show that the agitation has taken 
new life. And, if it serves to keep 
them from stagnation and furnishes 
them with food for reflection during 
the summer months, it will have 
served its purpose so far as the 
Puoro Era is concerned. The edi- 
tor of IVz/son’s, in an article entitled 
« American Photography,” in the July 
issue of that very excellent publica- 
tion, soliloquizes thus: ‘The rever- 
berations of Keiley’s pom-pom brought 
forth a salon even out of Chicago, . 

and awoke the gentle Cummings from 
his peaceful slumbers under the 
shadow of Plymouth Rock.” As re- 
gards the Chicago Salon episode, we 
are advised that it is a very painful 
subject to discuss during these latter 
days, both in Chicago and New York. 
Perhaps the least said now anent the 
subject, the better. As to the refer- 
ence to our somnolence on Plym- 
outh Rock, the people who have 
really been asleep are the photo- 
graphic editors who either did not or 
would not see the inevitable drift of 
this pernicious tendency until it had 
been pointed out to them by the 
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Era. Furthermore, we re- 
spectfully submit to our esteemed 
contemporary that this is not the first 
time good ideas have emanated from 
the shadow of Plymouth Rock. 
Whenever it has been a question of 
upholding the cause of truth and 
justice in the world, Plymouth Rock 
can always be depended upon to do 
its share. Nevertheless, we are glad 
to see so many of our worthy con- 
temporaries lining up with us upon 
the subject of the American School 
in Photography. Now that we have 
shown the way, it will be compara- 
tively easy for them to follow. 


Mountain Since our last issue a 
Photography. tragic accident oc- 
curred on Mt. Washington, which 
only emphasizes the danger to cam- 
erists of storms on _ these peaks. 
Mr. William D. Curtis, of New York 
City, for many years editor of the 
Banner of Light, and Mr. Allan 
Ormsbee, of Brooklyn, N.Y., both 
enthusiastic photographers, were over- 
come on the Crawford Path by a 
sharp local storm on the 30th of 
June. Although both men _ were 
practised mountaineers, one fell ex- 
hausted at the Lake of the Clouds, 
while his companion went on towards 
the summit to gain assistance. From 
the Lake of the Clouds to the sum- 
mit is a long mile and an ascent of 
nearly a thousand feet. Yet he cov- 
ered nearly all the distance, crawling 
on his hands and knees, before finally 
succumbing. The moral is obvious. 
Enthusiasm will sometimes lead to 
miscalculation, even to recklessness, 
where an error of judgment may be 
fatal. 


Those of our readers who are in- 
tending to go to the Paris Exhibition, 
and are interested in seeing what 
American manufacturers are doing 
there, should look up the Kodak 
Exhibit, situated in the Palace of 
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and the monument 


Pilgrim C: 


the famous 


The house 


so named tor 


was 


CAPTAIN'S HILL 
covering the slope of the hill 


which 


picture was 


hown in thi 


ot NMyle 


I-ducation, Champs de Mars, near to 
the Eiffel Tower and the Avenue De 
Suffren, ground floor, United States 
Section, Group Class XII. 


The approaching convention, Sep- 
tember 12-14, of the Photographers’ 
Club of New England, promises to 
be one of the most successful in the 
history of that highly esteemed or- 
ganization. President Pierce is very 
active, and is ably seconded by Vice- 
President Hearn, of Boston, and 
Secretary Collings, of Holyoke. 
Treasurer Van Norman has gone to 
the National Convention at Mil- 
waukee, in order to secure some of 
the best exhibits for Boston. Fur- 
ther details will be given in the next 
issue of the PHoro Era. 


The Philadelphia Photographic 
Salon for 1900 wil] be held in the 


Academy of Fine Arts in that city 
from October 21 to November 18. 

The pictures will be rigidly  se- 
lected by a competent jury, consist- 
ing of Mr. Alfred Stieglitz and Mr. 
Frank Eugene, of New York; Mrs. 
Gertrude Kasebier, of Brooklyn; Mr. 
Clarence H. White, of Newark, Ohio ; 
and Miss Eva Lawrence Watson, of 
Philadelphia. 

No awards will be offered, and no 
charge will be made to exhibitors. 
No exhibitor will be allowed to sub- 
mit more than ten pictures, each of 
which must be framed separately. 


We regret a clerical error which 
occurred in our last issue in connec- 
tion with the striking picture entitled 
“The Edge of the Storm.” The 
picture in question was made by 
Edwin H. Lincoln, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., and not by Mr. Boger, to 
whom it was erroneously credited. 


Made with Zeiss IIA Lens, 
»5 second, Stop 64 
Cramer Iso. Plate 
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Ye Photo Era Book Shop 


Photographic Literature Exclusively 


To answer numerous inquiries and accommodate our thousands of readers 
throughout the country, we have placed in stock a large supply of 


New and Old Books on Photography 


AMONG OTHERS WE CALL ATTENTION TO 
Modern Photography By Henry G. Anporr. A thoroughly up-to-date book for 
i amateur photographers Yells all about exposure, development, 
printing, toning, cloud photography, lightning photography, back- 
ing plates, Ray filters, freak photos, carbon and pigment prints, etc. 
Eighteen full-page half-tones and fifty-five smaller illustrations. 
In Heavy Paper Covers, 75 CENTS. In CLotrn BinpING, $1.00. 


In Theory and Practice. 


Progressive Lessons A First Book for Amateurs. Simple, clear, and thoroughly 
4 illustrated. Puts the novice on the right track for correct ex- 
in Photography. posure and development. 
go pages. 30 illustrations. 
In Paper Covers, 25 CENTS. In CrotH BINDING, 35 CENTS. 


AMONG THE MOST USEFUL AND INEXPENSIVE ARE 


The Acme Record The exposure tables are simple, convenient, and reliable, and 


the record is compact. Each book has blanks for 115 entries 


and Exposure Book, of exposures. 


Bounp CLOTH, 25 CENTs. 
ALSO 
The Perfecto Label his little book is indispensable to the amateur who wishes to keep 


, his chemicals and solutions in order and who takes pride in the 

and Formula Book. appearance of his dark room. This book contains 137 labels 

printed in bold, black type which can he easily read in the dull 

light of the room. Every label for a solution gives not only the name of the solution but also the amount 

of each of the ingredients, so that it is really a book of formula as well as labels, and the solution can be 

again made up from the label without consulting a book or direction sheet. The book consists of 26 
pages, and is perforated so that one label can be removed without disturbing any of the others. 

Bounp 1n Paper Covers, 25 CENTS. 


AMONG THE NEWER AND MORE VALUABLE IS 


Modern Printing For Amateur Photographers. Gum Bichromate and Platinotype 

i Paper. By Henry G. Appott. This book describes the most 

Processes. advanced methods of working the gum bichromate process. The 

directions are so clearly given that a child of intelligence could 

make prints after reading it. The kind of paper used ; the pigment ; the gum; the sensitizer ; the coat- 

ing ; the printing ; the development ; the printing of platinotypes ; development by the glycerine process ; 

flesh tones by the use of mercury, thus producing two-color pictures, is fully described ; the methods by 
which masterpieces are made. 

In Heavy Parer Covers, 25 CENTS. In CLotH BINDING, 35 CENTS. 


We can supply all books, pamphlets, or periodicals relating to photography, wherever 
published. 


Ye Photo Era Book Shop 


Dewey Square Boston 
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